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Alchemy, Architectural, A Study in—An 
old farmhouse at Katonah, N. Y., that 
was rescued from a desolate old age, re- 
modeled and converted into a charming 
country home by Mr. John H. Hutaff, 
285; Two interior views, 286; Corner of 
the rebuilt kitchen. The garden, too, un- 
derwent a thorough transformation be- 
neath the enthusiastic hands of its new 
owner, 287; Two more views of the 
Hutaff garden in which semi-formal 
flower beds give the grounds an old- 
fashioned air, 288; The old farmhouse as 
it looked before Mr. Hutaff took it in 
hand—a somewhat draggled and gloomy 
structure; Side view of the old farm- 
house, now transformed by dormers and 
roomy porch, 290; The present vegetable 
garden evolved from a swamp, 201. 


Arbors as Architectural Features of the 


Garden—An arch of light and graceful 
design that gives a strong support to the 
rambler and paradise roses, 65; An ex- 
tremely well-built architectural arbor in 
a New England garden, 66; No more 
friendly approach to the house can be 
devised than the architectural arbor, 67; 
A very well planned architectural arbor 
and seats combined; An extremely inter- 
esting formal covered seat, 68. 


Architecture, Hillside: The Picturesque 
Possibilities of a Sloping Site: By G. H. 
and E. D. Ford—A hillside home which 
suggests a charming way of adapting a 
practical plan to a sloping site: the de- 
sign, by G. H. and E. D. Ford, is both 
homelike and unique, 180; The main hall 
and staircase in the hillside home, 181; 
First floor plan of hillside house; En- 
trance and basement floor plan of house, 
182. 


Art Exhibition, The Northwest Holds Its 
First Important: Prize Winners at St. 
Paul Exhibition — “Chief Shakopee,” 
sculpture by Herbert Strunk: awarded 
silver medal, 555; “Winter Woods,” Ed- 
ward M. Dawes, painter: awarded 
bronze medal, 556; One of group of etch- 
ings by Charles B. Keeler: awarded sil- 
ver medal, 557; “Early Breakfast,” 
Donna Shuster, painter: awarded silver 
medal, 558. 


Art, Sheraton, The Intricate Elegance of: 


By James Thornton—Figure one: Charac- 
teristic Sheraton chairs, 183; Interesting 
examples of Sheraton reminiscent of the 
period of Marie Antoinette; Figure 
three: A sideboard designed by T. Shear- 
er, 184; Figure four: A _ sideboard in 
what may be termed Sheraton’s premier 
manner ; Figure five: Colonial adaptation 
of Sheraton sideboard, 185; Figure six: 
One of the most elaborate of the Shera- 
ton sideboard designs; Typical Heppel- 
white cornices, 186; Figure seven: A 
Sheraton bookcase-desk of ingenious de- 
sign; Heppelwhite detail, 187; Figure 
ten: Exceptionally good examples of 
Sheraton chair and table; Typical Shera- 
ton handles, 188; Figure eleven: A Sher- 
aton settle of simple and exquisite de- 
sign, 189. 


Axe, The Handle of An: By Will Leving- 


ton Comfort—Four illustrations: 145- 


148. 


“Bath, The Order of the’—The littlest 


baby of today belongs to the “order of 
the bath”, 126; Figure one: Corner of a 
very simple bathroom, showing hygienic 
fittings that can be kept clean with a 
minimum expenditure of effort; Figure 
two: Every detail of this up-to-date bath- 
room corner is designed for the utmost 
convenience and sanitation, 127; Figure 
three: Light-colored, easily cleaned walls, 
tiled floor and a washable rug give the 
bathroom of today an air of delightful 
cleanliness; Figure four: Sometimes the 
shower bath can be arranged in a recess, 
— built-in closet and drawers nearby, 
128. 


Beauty for the Back Entrance—Seven il- 


lustrations, 469-472. 


Beauty of Japan in An American Apart- 


ment, The—These windows, which origi- 
nally overlooked unsightly back roofs, 
are particularly fine, 359; The whole end 
of this room was brought out in a series 
of alcoves, one of which was fitted with 
shelves to hold various treasures repre- 
senting the Chigai-Dana, and one raised 
a step above the floor to form the Toko- 
noma or niche of honor for the guest, 



















































































































































































































































360; In Japan floors are covered with 
thick mats six by three feet, made of 
rushes and covered with matting, the size 
of a room being spoken of by the num- 
ber of mats used—such as an eight mat 
room, etc., 361; The room, before it was 
converted into the artistic background for 
the numerous works of art brought home 
from a trip to Japan, 362. 


Boys’ Camp, Some Constructive Experi- 
ments in a: By Charles K. Taylor—White 
birch furnished tent; furniture made by 
three 13-year-old boys, 599; This was 
built by the 14-year-old group of boys in 
the camp, 600; Stone, wood and canvas 
recreation room built in front of a tent 
by a group of 13-year-old boys, 601; 
Some typical rustic furniture built by the 
boys themselves; The chapel for the 
whole camp designed by a 13-year-old 
boy and built by the concerted effort of 
the whole group of boys, 602. 


“Briarwood”: A Hillside Home Among the 
Trees—Hillside bungalow owned by two 
business women, Dr. Alle Smith and Sue 
Dorris; the bungalow, which was de- 
signed by Dr. Smith, cost only $2,200, 
321; One end of the living room showing 
the home-made tile fireplace provided 
with water coils that supply radiators in 
three other rooms, 322; A corner of the 
cheerful dining room; Floor plan of 
“Briarwood” designed by a_ business 
woman, 323; Second floor plan, 324. 


“Bungalow, The Colonial”; A New and 
Charming Variation in Home Architec- 
ture: By Charles Alma Byers—“Colonial 
Bungalow” in Los Angeles, the home of 
Marion R. Gray, designed by Harold 
Bowles, architect, and built at a total cost 
of $3,500; Detail showing the pergola- 
covered court in the rear of the Colonial 
bungalow, with French windows opening 
from the dining room; a charming place 
for serving meals and for general out- 
door living, 411; Fireplace corner in liv- 
ing room of Colonial bungalow showing 
tiled mantel, simple substantial furnish- 
ings and tasteful cretonne draperies at 
the long windows, 412; Floor plan, 413. 


Caravan, The Joy of the—Some Practical 
Hints on How to Build One: By William 
Gabriel—Floor plan of caravan; Detail 
plan of caravan, with good placing of 
conveniences, 421. 
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station at Montclair, N. J.; Entrance to 






Carnatiors: Jove’s Divine Flower—Ten il- 


lustrations, 456-463. 


Chalet, The Swiss: Its Influence on Ameri- 


can Home Architecture: By Elizabeth G. 
Graham — Figure one: A _ California 
bungalow that reveals the influence of 
the Swiss chalet, 220; Figure two: An in- 
teresting variation in the “chalet” bunga- 
low style, showing decorative use of tim- 
ber in the walls and roof; Figure three: 
Bungalow with cobblestone foundation 
and chimney, with simple but effective 
woodwork and wide shadowing eaves, 
221; Figure four: In this bungalow we 
find a second story consisting of an en- 
closed sleeping room and an open porch, 
222; Figure five: The big upper room in 
this bungalow might be used as a living 
room, nursery or for sleeping purposes: 
the roof construction suggests Swiss in- 
fluence, 223. 


“Character Factory, A”: By Joanna Gleed 


Strange—A group of buildings in the 
children’s village. The fire department in 
the children’s village: the attractive cot- 
tage in the background is one of the boys’ 
homes, 604; Dormitory in process of con- 
struction by the boys in the children’s vil- 
lage at Dobbs Ferry; The hospital of the 
children’s village rebuilt by the boy citi- 
zens, 605; A group of boys at recreation 
hour in one of the cottages, 606. 


Chillon, The Castle of: By E. Drusille 


Ford—This is one of the most pictur- 
esque details of the old Castle of Chillon, 
famous in history and poetry: it is the 
court of honor which communicated with 
the ducal apartments, 591; One view of 
the Castle of Chillon with the Dents du 
Midi back of it and Lake Leman in the 
foreground, 592; The beautiful entrance 
court of the castle with its lovely win- 
dows and arched doorways, 593; This is 
the hall of the bailiff-governor, a detail 
in the Castle of Chillon, showing the 
beautiful arches and paneled ceiling, 594. 


Civic Gateway of Today, Architectural 


Beauty in the—The railroad station, the 
modern “Gateway of the City”: One of 
the most picturesque railroad stations 
ever built in the vicinity of New York is 
that at Forest Hills Gardens, designed b 

Grosvenor Atterbury; Detail of the sout 

entrance, 79; Interior of the Lackawanna 












































the Lackawanna station at Montclair, 80; 
The simple, pleasing little station at 
Pocono Summit, Pa.; Passenger depot on 
the “Sunset Route,” at San Antonio, 
Tex., 81; The tiny country station, so 
long neglected, is now receiving its prop- 
er architectural care: the two pictured 
here—Castle Crag and Shasta Springs, 
both on the Southern Pacific road—are 
charming examples of rustic construc- 
tion, in harmony with woodland sur- 
roundings, 82; Typical of California is 
this artistic station at Burlingame, de- 
signed for the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany; Vine-clad court of the Burlingame 
depot, 84; At Tucson, Ariz., stands this 
dignified and pleasing building, which, 
while fulfilling its practical purpose as a 
Southern Pacific station, adds a definite 
architectural value to the place, 85; Pas- 
senger depot at Santa Barbara, Cal., on 
the Southern Pacific road; The Lacka- 
wanna station at Morristown, N. J., 87; 
The Grand Central Terminal in New 
York has been called “A Monumental 
Gateway to America’s Greatest City”; In- 
terior of the Grand Central Terminal, 
one of the most remarkable achievements 
in modern railroad architecture, 88; Pas- 
senger station at Minneapolis, on the 
Great Northern road, showing an excel- 
lent adaptation of classic architectural 
principles to modern needs; A more for- 
mal station of brick, on the Southern 
Pacific road, at Berkeley, Cal., in which 
simple pillars lighten the solid air of the 
design, 89; The lofty central hall in the 
Pennsylvania Station, New York; Ex- 
terior of the Pennsylvania Station, re- 
vealing an admirable handling of the im- 
mense proportions of the building and the 
long colonnade; McKim, Mead and 
White, architects, 90; Mountain station 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 117; Sta- 
tion at Woodland, Mass., showing admir- 
able group planting and wise use of near- 
by pond, 118. 


Civic Progress in Minneapolis: By E. C. 
Hillweg—A combination of hanging gar- 
den and department store in Minneapolis, 
48; One of the lakes around which a park 
has been developed in Minneapolis, with 
tower of church in the distance; Corner 
in a rose garden maintained b the Min- 
neapolis Park Board at Lake Harriet, 51; 
Outside of a greenhouse owned by the 
Minneapolis Park Board, where annual 
exhibitions are held; The Minneapolis 

Park Board grow three hundred varie- 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


ties of chrysanthemums for their annual 
show every year, 52; Decorating the hotel 
windows in Minneapolis; A view of the 
windows of a big office building in Min- 
neapolis decorated with charming grace, 
53; A part of the exhibition garden 
planted in Minneapolis by the Society of 
American Florists: Now maintained as a 
permanent feature of the park system; A 
view of the exhibition garden at the time 
of the National Garden Convention in 
Minneapolis, 54. 


Color in the Garden the Year Round from 
Brilliant Tiles—Two charming entrances 
to homes on picturesque East Nineteenth 
Street, New York, that show a particu- 
larly effective handling of materials; A 
strikingly original and artistic pair of 
plant-holders is shown in the photograph 
at the right: here again concrete is used 
in simple, decorative form, its plain sur- 
face brightened by long inlaid panels 
carrying designs in low relief: portrait 
medallions of the same character empha- 
size the squared corners of the jars, 275; 
Another instance of the decorative effects 
that can be produced by the use of col- 
ored tiles inlaid in concrete, 276. 


Color in the Home, More—An interesting 
example of modern painted furniture; A 
group of modern furniture made by the 
peasants of the Black Forest, 247; Two 
views of Craftsman painted furniture, 
248; The richly grained and decorated 
wardrobe that we are picturing at the 
right is another convincing example of 
the genuine beauty as well as practicabil- 
ity of the modern peasant furniture from 
abroad; The painted wood-basket seen at 
the left is one of the many effective 
pieces of Russian folk furniture made by 
The Mountain Community, 249; An in- 
viting corner in the studio-apartment of 
Mr. and Mrs. Aschermann, whose work 
as interior decorators has gained much 
appreciation among those who are inter- 
ested in the new Vienna School of Art; 
Two charming pieces of nursery furni- 
ture made by The Mountain Community 
after the manner of the Russian peas- 
ants, 250; Table, chair and lamps de 
signed and made by The Mountain Com- 
munity, New York, 251; A very modern 
group of furnishings; The wool-em- 
broidered pillow and the Austrian china 
are worthy of note; Chest of drawers 
made by Black Forest peasants for the 

Crafts and Art Studio, 252. 

































































































































































































































































Controlling the Sun and Winds of Sum- 
mer—Porch of E. F. Whitney’s house at 
Oyster Bay, showing a roof made entire- 
ly of Wilson Venetian Blinds; Wilson 
treatment of a tea house, 427; Convert- 
ing a porch into a room by lowering Wil- 
son Venetian Blinds: Use of Venetian 
Blinds on sleeping porch, 428. 


Ditch, Beautifying the Storm Drain—A 
storm drain ditch which has been over- 
planted by a grape arbor, 611; A pictur- 
esque bridge over a storm ditch which 
has been treated artistically; An automo- 
bile bridge across a storm ditch: the 
stone foundation is shown and the good 
planting of the bridge, 612; A pathway 
under the pergola which has been planted 
over the storm ditch, 613. 


Does the Success of Country Life Depend 
Upon the Architect?—A charming coun- 
try home designed for a gently sloping 
hill site: the house of H. W. Chappell, 
Esq., New Canaan, Conn.; Murphy and 
Dana, architects, 4; Looking out to the 
garden from the house of Mrs. W. R. 
Thompson at Watch Hill, R. I.; Pro- 
posed residence for Mr. F. L. Upjohn, 
Huntington, L. I.; Oswald C. Hering and 
Douglas Fitch, architects, 5; The pictur- 
esque entrance to the home of Mrs. 
James M. Townsend, Mill Neck, L. L., 7; 
Full length view of Mrs. Townsend’s 
house on Long Island, showing how the 
original simplicity of the design has been 
retained in the remodeling; Sitting room 
and staircase in Mrs. Townsend’s house, 
8; The Peabody home at Westbury, L. L., 
which carries the effect of the simplest 
Colonial style; North view of Mr. Pea- 
body’s house, showing low, interesting 
shrub planting along the foundation line, 
9; A lovely corner in the Westbury gar- 
den, showing detail of terrace and cement 
wall; A long, pleasant living room in Mr. 
Peabody’s home which seems to repeat 
the architectural simplicity and spacious- 
ness of the exterior effect, 10; House for 
Mr. G. W. Bacon; the kitchen wing of 
Mr. Bacon’s residence, 13; Two views of 
the home of Mrs. H. H. Sevier, Oyster 
Bay, L. L., 14; Gardener’s cottage on the 
estate of Lathrop Brown, Esq., St. Jamés, 
L. I.; An interesting design for the 
simple library at Cold Spring Harbor, L. 
I., 15; Eugenic Record Office for Car- 
negie Institute, Cold Spring Harbor, L. 
I.; A detail of the Record Office in which 
the brick decoration is accentuated in the 
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pillars, 16; View of the house of Mrs. W. 
R. Thompson through one of the great 
stone arches, showing picturesque con- 
struction and beautiful planting: Grosve- 
nor Atterbury and J. R. Tompkins, archi- 
tects; Showing the very picturesque effect 
to be gained by designing houses in a 
block, 18; House for C. P. Kitchel, Esq., 
Englewood, N. J., 19. 


Drama, Outdoor, A Part of National 
Progress: By Mary Fanton Roberts— 
Lillah McCarthy as Iphigenia in Gran- 
ville Barker’s production of the Greek 
tragedy in America, Frontispiece, opp. p. 
431; Hecuba, Andromache and Hector in 
“The Trojan Women” at the opening of 
the great New York Stadium, 435; 
Hecuba waiting for the dead body of her 
little grandson to be brought to her by 
the Greek soldiers, 436; Hecuba after she 
has taken off her crown at the bier of 
Hector, 437; A view of the stage and 
court marked off for the chorus at the 
New York Stadium; Hecuba listening to 
the plea of Helen of Troy to be allowed 
to return to her husband, 438. 


Flights of the Birds Through 
Newest—Fifteen illustrations, 574-583. 


Farmhouses of the Chesapeake, Old: Their 


Message: By William Draper Brinckloe 
—Figure 2-A: A picturesque farm cot- 
tage in Kent Island, Queen Anne Co., 
Md., 92; Figure 2-B: Improved plan of 
the Kent Island cottage, 93; Figure 1-B: 
Showing the Colonial cottage enlarged 
and adjusted to modern standards of 
comfort; Figure 3-B: Sketch of the early 
gambrel roof cottage with the enlarged 
kitchen, more substantial porch and bet- 
ter spacing of bedrooms, 94; Figure 1-A: 
An old farm cottage built of brick on the 
eastern shore of Maryland; Figure 3-A: 
A type of cottage which developed in the 
South in the eighteenth century, 95; 
Figure 4-A: Two views of another inter- 
esting example of the Southern cottage 
with gambrel roof, 96; Figure 4-A: 
Showing improved model; Figure 5-A: 
The most attractive of all the Southern 
cottages which Mr. Brinckloe has photo- 
graphed in Maryland; Second view of 
Figure 5-A, showing porch and interest- 
ing roof, 98; The development of the 
house shown in Figure 5-A, 99; Figure 
1-C: Floor plan of old Maryland cottage; 
Figure 1-D: Second floor plan; Figures 
2-C and D, floor plans, 119; Three floor 

































































plans, 120; Two floor plans for exteriors 
already shown, 121. 


Farming for Women, Intensive: By Rob- 
ert H. Moulton—“Clochers,” the bell- 
shaped glass for forcing plants used on 
Thatcham Farm: The Thatcham Farm, 
where three crops are raised every twelve 
months through intensive cultivation: en- 
tirely under the management of women, 
511; The women at work among the bells 
and frames; Hothouse frames made 
from old photographic plates, 512; Pro- 
tective mattings of flexible branches of 
bushes or of bundles of hay or straw are 
used to maintain an even temperature, 
513. 


Feathered Craftsmen of the Air, Our: By 
Florence Boyce Davis—Three robins’ 
nests: one built by an artist, one by a 
slattern and one by a thief, 58; Nest of 
Baltimore Oriole; The oven-bird’s nest, 
59; A redwing’s nest; A song sparrow’s 
nest, 60; A chebec’s nest; A kingbird’s 
nest, 61. 


Fence, the Return of the—A picturesque 
wrought iron railing and gate designed 
by the Anchor Post Iron Works, 333; 
Pheasant cages of fine mesh netting, sup- 
ported by galvanized pipes: from the 
Anchor Post Iron Works, 334; Wrought 
iron gate with stone piers, designed by 
the Anchor Post Iron Works, 335. 


“Fern, Scent o’ The’—Fern from the low- 
lands; Lady fern from the meadow, 374; 
Maidenhair fern from the brookside; 
Christmas fern from rocky dell, 375; As- 
paragus fern from West and South; 
Rock fern from the deep woods, 376; 
Lace fern from the beach woods; Maid- 
enhair fern from the mountains, 377; 
Rare climbing fern found in cool haunts; 
Holly fern, 378. 


Flower Gold for Fall Beauty: By Eloise 
Roorbach—Seven illustrations, 443-447. 


“Four Wind’s Ranch”: A Danish House in 
Dakota: By Helen Moore—The home- 
made house at “Four Wind’s Ranch”: a 
simple prairie dwelling, of Danish in- 
spiration, made of fir timbers with sod 
roof, and costing only $200, 139. 


Fountain, Wall: A. Tanelli, 


n, sculptor : 
Frontispiece, opp. p. 143. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Furniture, French, The New Idea in, as 


Expressed by Maurice Dufréne—Draw- 
ing-room couch, designed by Maurice 
Dufréne, 396; Dining chair, designed by 
Damon and Bertaux; A dining chair, de- 
signed by Paul Follot, 397; A painted and 
lacquered bench, designed by André 
Groult, 398; A gallery divan of decorated 
leather, designed by L. Jallot and Mlle. 
de Félice, 399; Drawing-room couch, de- 
signed by Paul Follot, 400; Hall chair, 
designed by L. Jallot, 4o1. 


Furniture, Jacobean, Modern Variation of 


—This extremely elegant writing desk is 
a modern variation of Jacobean furni- 
ture: the carving is all interestingly re- 
lieved with dull gold, 542; A chair of 
modern Jacobean with dull gold carv- 
ings; Armchair which matches this set, 
543; A console table and mirror of mod- 
ern Jacobean design with fern carving 
relieved with dull gold, 544. 


Furniture, New American, The Magpie 


Note in—Two side chairs and couch in a 
mottled old ivory finish, 481; This table, 
lamp and book ends are among the most 
distinctive pieces of the new Notman de- 
signs, 482; Console and mirror, 483; 
Chest of drawers and mirror, 484. 


Furniture to Make Outdoor Living Com- 


fortable—North Shore Ferneries furni- 
ture in ivory tone, 416; A unique cane 
armchair, woven in the Philippines: 
courtesy of Lord and Taylor; Philippine 
cane seats in hour-glass models, 417; 
Cypress garden furniture painted bright 
green, from the North Shore Ferneries; 
Trellis-back furniture painted white, 418; 
Seat made cozy with arbor; concrete seat 
against green foliage, 419; A _ resting 
chair of woven cane: by courtesy of 
Lord and Taylor, 420. 


Furniture, The New American—Very mod- 


ern and rather eccentric furniture and 
furnishings, from Viennese inspiration: 
W. and M. Zorach; The sort of sturdy 
children’s furniture made by Mountain 
Community, 383; Details of picturesque 
rooms designed by the Aschermanns, 384: 
Sitting room in the New York apartment 
of E. H. and G. G. Aschermann, showing 
furniture made by the owners with a 
novel color scheme of black, white, green 
and red, 385; An unusual and original 
feature in the Aschermann home is the 






























































































































































































































































































































built-in sideboard, which is removable, 
386 


Furniture, Painted, Artistic Opportunities 
in—Dressing table and new settle for 
painted set; Side chair in painted bed- 
room set, 596; Chest of drawers for 
painted set; Painted dresser and mirror, 
597: Small painted bedroom stand; Orna- 
mented bedstead, 508. 


Game in the Home Gardens, Wild: A Plea 
for Beauty Reserves: By Eloise Roor- 
bach—A humorous looking young wood 
duck, 295; The shy ruffed grouse and its 
feathered brood thrive if given natural 
surroundings; The male ruffed grouse 
drumming on a log within a pen seems 
quite at home, 297; English ring-necked 
pheasant chicks raised in captivity; Mal- 
lard ducklings in charge of their anxious 
hen mother, 298; The Canada goose is 
now successfully domesticated; Wild 
duck farm of a Western wild game 
breeder, with wire pens lined up along 
the water’s edge, 209; A family of wood 
ducklings out for a walk in the woods; 
The Chinese ring-necked pheasants are 
now established as native game in some 
States, 300; A bevy of wild ducks on 
their way to the pool in a home garden; 
Ring-necked pheasants in charge of a 
foster-father; Four wild geese caught by 
the camera while on the wing, 303. 


Garage Problem, Solving the: By Albert 
Marple—Figure one: two-machine 
building with second story for chauffeur 
or aeroplane quarters; Figure two: A 
two-story garage with servants’ quarters: 
a fireproof building of solid cement, 505; 
Figure three: A three-story garage for 
machine, billiard room, and with chauf- 
feur’s and gardener’s quarters; Figure 
four: A cobblestone garage built in the 
hillside, 506; Figure five: Twin garages 
built in the retaining wall of the house to 
economize space; Figure six: Beautify- 
ing a garage with luxuriant vines, 507; 
Figure seven: A beamed pergola-covered 
driveway to garage entrance; Making a 
garage interesting architecturally by 
means of a picturesque entrance, 508. 


Gardens, Bog: By Eloise Roorbach—Eve- 
ning primrose from New England low- 
lands, 348; Yellow meadow lily, 349; The 
curious pitcher plant that sets a trap for 
unwary flies and insects; The “fiddle- 


ILLUSTRATIONS 





Garden 


“Gardens in Stones”: 





heads” of the marsh fern are the first to 
show spring green; Pitcher plant; Yel- 
low lady slipper, 351; Cardinal flower; 
Mint; Cat-tail, 352; The gray velvety- 
leaved monarda with its lavender blos- 
soms; The rich brown seed heads of the 
teasel; The evening primrose, 353; The 
closed gentians “bluer than the bluest 
sky” are at their best in the marshes, 3553 
Cerise and lavender “shooting star,” 356; 
Blossoms and foliage of “horse-tail” 
rushes, 357. 


Conveniences, Home-made: By 
Julius McVicker—Stepping stone path 
with rose archway; A home-made sun- 
dial in a home-made garden, 228; Frame- 
work for a rose-canopy seat, 220. 


Garden Furnishings in Simple and Elegant 


Design, Terra Cotta—Seven illustrations, 
190-191-235-236. 


Garden, How I Made My: By Katherine 


Koupal Perrigo—A corner of Mrs. Per- 
rigo’s garden; The Perrigo house with 
garage and driveway as seen from the 
front, 224; Looking from east end of 
hardy border toward the back porch; 
Flower garden seen from back porch 
after removal of stone pathway; View 
toward house from original back gate be- 
fore the stone pathway was removed, 225. 


Garden in the House, The—The ideal con- 


servatory today is a garden room within 
the house where one can read, rest or 
take tea amid ferns and flowers the year 
round, 391; Loggia in a home at Spring 
Station, Ky,, 302; A most inviting break- 
fast room in. a Long Island home, 393; 
Loggia in a remodeled Southern home 
near Versailles, Ky., 304. 


Their Place in the 
Landscape—The entrance to a garden 
made ruggedly picturesque by a wise use 
of stone in border and urn, 73; A stone 
stairway converted into a stone garden 
by profuse planting in boxes, 74; A stone 
garden developed about a rustic tea 
house, 75; A stone garden planted to hold 
the original beauty of the hillside pas- 
ture; The planting of a wild hill slope to 
grace a flight of stone steps leading to 
the house, 76. 


Garden, The Soul of the: By Mary Fanton 


Roberts—A circular pool and fountain 
in a hedged garden on the estate of Mrs. 











James W. Rhodes, Ardmore, Pa.; An in- 
terestingly constructed double pool, also 
in the garden of Mrs. Rhodes, 21; A 
small and intimate pool in the cozy cor- 
ner of Mrs. Rhodes’ garden at Ardmore, 
Pa.; A concrete poo! with planting about 
it so managed that it is brought into most 
intimate relation with the dwelling, 22; 
A beautiful design for a long pool edging 
a lawn and bordering a flower garden on 
the estate of Dr. Percy Turnure, at Kato- 
nah, N. Y., 23; A charming scheme for 
an approach to a concrete pool, 24. 


Gardens Under School Supervsion, Chil- 
dren’s Backyard—A backyard garden 
cultivated by a boy in Albany, N. Y,, 
under school supervision, 570; A_back- 
yard garden developed by the three Mur- 
phy boys of Albany, N. Y., 571; Theo- 
dore Savelley, of Albany, N. Y., in the 
garden which he made last summer, 572. 


Gardening, Creative: New Beauty on Old 
Grounds: By Paul L. Mueller—A glimpse 
of the picturesque pool and brick tea- 
house in the garden of Mr. E. C. Cros- 
sett, Davenport, Ia., 193; The Crossett 
residence and grounds as seen from 
Mississippi Avenue, 194; Vista down the 
pool; A corner of the garden pool, 195; 
Westerly end of the pool in Mr. Cros- 
sett’s garden, where a modern stone path- 
way leads to the curved seat beneath the 
cedars; Low brick steps and informal 
stone pathway lead across the lawn be- 
neath the great elm tree to the flower 
garden and house beyond, 196; Cross- 
section of the garden pool; Plan showing 
present layout of the Crossett grounds, 
199; Original of Mr. Crossett’s property 
at Davenport, 200. 


Goldenrods and Asters—Ten illustrations, 
532-540. 


Hammocks and Swinging Couches for 
Gardens and Porches—Eight  illustra- 
tions, 230-233. 


Hanging Gardens of the City, The Summer 
—Window garden boxes and recessed 
porches which offer a charming oppor- 
tunity for outdoor living in the city, 157; 
Garden boxes and hanging baskets con- 
vert a pergola into a tangled mysterious 
garden; Showing a circular Colonial 
porch effectively outlined with rich plant- 

ing of vines and brilliant annuals, 158; 
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Hawthorn Hedges, 





An interesting planting of flower boxes; 
A second example of complementary 
planting; Where the summer planting 
gives the effect of a well-planned frieze; 
An evergreen planting of ferns, ivy and 
palms about a window group, 160. 


England’s Blooming— 


Two illustrations, 312. 


“Home of My Own, A”: How It Grew: 


By Eleanor P. Baldwin—Waxahatchie, 
Davenport Street side, showing living- 
room windows and chimney, basement 
entrance, curved stairway leading to 
“round room,” also usable roof and shel- 
tering trees at right, 114; Waxahatchie, 
showing front entrance, pergola roof, 
lawns with glimpse of walk leading to 
upper lawn: also Davenport Street side 
of house; Pergola at northeast angle of 
house shown at left of front entrance: 
Mrs. Shahan standing near side entrance, 
115; The woman who helped to plan the 
house and plant the garden standing in 
the doorway, 116. 


Home Which Embraces Studio and Do- 
mestic Features: By Albert Marple—The 
residence of Mr. S. Manson Abbott, 
Tropico, Cal.; The pergola entrance to 
Mr. Abbott’s home, 609. 





Home, Your Own: Number Five: Beauty 
Through Architectural Details—Photo- 
graph which suggests how much charm 
is possible in a stucco building with tile 
roof: Staircase of especially interesting 
construction, 101; An unusually decora- 
tive way to design the sunroom exterior: 
The old-fashioned beauty of diamond 
panes revealed, in combination with 
shingled walls, 102; An exceptionally 
picturesque example of rough stone, con- 
crete and tile; Entrance and _ porte 
cochére in which brick, concrete and 
Spanish tiles have been admirably com- 
bined, 103; Two successful instances of 
modern staircase design with Colonial in- 
spiration, 104. 

Number Six: The Approach to the House: 

Thatched entrance to An Old English 

Cottage: By permission of John Lane 

Company, 202; Protected entrance to an- 

cient English home, 203; A most friendly 

atmosphere has been attained by a sym- 
pathetic use of simple materials in this 
picturesque entrance to the bungalow 





































































































home of J. W. Neill, Pasadena, Cal., 205; 
Entrance to a home in Berkeley, Cal., de- 
signed by Greene & Greene; “Rose Cot- 
tage” and its driveway, in the Ojai Val- 
ley, 206; The sheltered court of Hollister 
House, Hollywood, Cal.; Hillside ascent 
to the home of William H. Taylor, 
Berkeley, Cal.; L. C. Mullgardt, archi- 
tect, 207; An informal stepping-stone 
pathway across the lawn; The pathway 
leads to D. R. Gamble’s home in Pasa- 
dena, of which Greene & Greene were the 
architects, 208; Cottages fronting road- 
way in an old English village: permission 
of John Lane Company, 210. 

Number Seven: The Modern Nursery: 
The Goose-girl: one of a series of seven 
panels that can be had in soft rich colors 
for the nursery frieze: By permission of 
W. H. S. Lloyd Company, New York, 
264; Another quaint panel drawn from a 
nursery frieze, imported by W. H. S. 
Lloyd Company; Cradle in carved wood, 
designed by R. S. Lorimer: by permis- 
sion of John Lane Company, 265; Charm- 
ing quilted nursery furniture reproduced 
by permission of Best & Co. of New 
York; The bassinet, lamp and willow 
settle shown are covered with white 
quilted linen carrying hollyhock designs 
appliquéd in pink and green; Crib, chair 
and rocker for the child’s bedroom, 267: 
Corner of a tiny boy’s room in a New 
York apartment which suggests a simple 
and attractive way of handling the 
draperies and decorations; a cheerful 
many-windowed nursery with paneled 
walls and woodland frieze, 268; Views of 
nursery and children’s sleeping porch in 
a home at Rockaway Valley, N. J., 260; 
It is always possible to convert an ordi- 
nary bedroom into a comfortable and 
pleasant nursery; Originality is the key- 
note of the furnishings and toys shown 
in this picture: Helen Speer, designer, 
270; A carved cradle from Bosnia: by 
permission of John Lane Company, 272. 


Houses, Craftsman: Illustrating the Crafts- 
man Idea of Home Comfort in Bunga- 
low and Cottage—Craftsman bungalow 
of stucco and shingle, No. 205: A com- 
fortable, roomy home planned for the 
needs of a family of five or six people 
and a maid, 109; Plan of the first floor, 
108; Plan of second floor, 111; This 
simple Craftsman House, No. 206, 
possesses many practical and pleasant fea- 
tures: the maid’s quarters are on the first 
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Two Comfortable, 






floor, leaving room for three bedrooms, 
sewing room and storage space above, 
110; First floor plan; Second floor plan, 
112, 

Compact Craftsman 
Homes Planned for Small Lots—This 
Craftsman house of stucco and shingles, 
No. 207, was especially planned for a 
narrow lot to meet the requirements of a 
family of four or five people and a maid, 
217; First floor plan, 215; Second floor 
plan, 216; Although quite unpretentious 
in both design and plan, this stucco and 
shingle Craftsman House, No. 208, 
should prove homelike in appearance as 
well as interior comfort, 218; First floor 
plan; Second floor plan, 219. 


Houses in the Old Villages of France, 


Half-Timber—This is a very ancient 
building at Soissons: it is needless to sa 
that it is no longer in existence, 5453. 

picturesque corner in Nantes: a very in- 
teresting group of half-timber houses 
runs back from this angle of both streets ; 
an ancient structure at Auray, 547; Half- 
timber houses photographed a few years 
ago at St. Quentin in France: destroyed 
since the German invasion of this ro- 
mantic part of southern France; One of 
the most beautiful half-timber houses in 
France, at St. Brieux, 548; Photograph 
of an old house in Loos; One of the first 
houses destroyed at Lille, a lovely old 
half-timber construction with beautiful 
carved beams in gothic design, 549; One 
of the most famous old half-timber build- 
ings in France, which was completely de- 
stroyed during the bombardment of 
Rheims; An old: half-timber building at 
Armentiéres: it is supposed to have been 
erected over three hundred years ago, 
550; A half-timber house at Rouen, 553. 


Houses, Talkative, The Story of a New 


Architecture in the West—Front view of 
the clubhouse at La Jolla, the latest ad- 
dition to the community group of build- 
ings given by Miss Ellen Browning 
Scripps, and a little chapel shown at the 
left, 449; The court through one of the 
arches: every building designed by Lewis 
J. Gill has been planned with a view to 
pictures seen through arches; In nearly 
every case the ficus ripens is used about 
the arches, 450; Two views of the inner 
court of La Jolla clubhouse, 451; The 
walls of this clubhouse were built hori- 
zontally, small windows and door frames 
put in position and the whole tipped into 
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place and fastened securely at the cor- 
ners, 452; A colonnade surrounding the 
clubhouse at La Jolla, 455. 


In the Days of Good Queen Anne: By 


James Thomson—English chairs that 
show Dutch influence, 304; These two 
chairs are typical examples of the rather 
elaborate ornament that characterized 
much of the design of the Queen Anne 
period, 305; The Queen Anne chair at its 
best; Well-designed chairs and highboy 
in the best Queen Anne manner, 306; The 
originals of these charming pieces are in 
the Geffrye Museum, London, 307; Queen 
Anne desk with china closet; These 
Queen Anne designs afforded later con- 
siderable inspiration to Chippendale, 308; 
A practical and ornamental dresser of 
the Queen Anne period; A bureau desk 
that probably had its origin in the Neth- 
erlands, 309; A well-proportioned china 
closet in the days of good Queen Anne; 
Cabinet that depended mainly for its dec- 
oration upon Ormulu mounts in the 
shape of corners, hinges and lock plates, 
310; Corner of a Queen Anne dining 
room, in which every detail of furniture 
and decoration is typical of that period, 
3II. 


Kitchen, Respect for the—This charming 


dining room, from an old New England 
house, furnishes a delightful suggestion 
for the fitting up of one end of a kitchen, 
129; A kitchen fitted up for light, com- 
fort and convenience; The vogue for the 
“white kitchen” which is a most sanitary 
as well as attractive style, 130; This 
ceiled-in room, whatever may have been 
its original purpose, shows an ideal ar- 
rangement for the corner of a “living- 
kitchen”, 131. 


Memorial Figure: Karl Bitter, sculptor— 


Frontispiece opp. p. 3. 


Memorial to Peace in the Midst of War— 


Prospective design for the great peace 
memorial to be built in New York, 499. 


Morning Glory, The—A dear common 


flower that runs like a squirrel along the 
New England stone walls, Frontispiece 
Opp. DP. 245. 


Nature as a Landscape Gardener: Seven 


illustrations, 256-260. “On the Way to 
School”, Frontispiece, opp. p. 527. 
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Porch Baskets, Reed, and Their Making: 


By Carrie D. McComber—Reed basket for 
sandwiches or sewing; Trash basket made 
of round and flat reeds for the sewing 
room or the summer porch; Detail show- 
ing how to start the trash basket: this 
also shows the detail of starting the sand- 
wich basket, 328; Hanging for the porch 
woven of reeds: for flowers or an electric 
bulb; Detail showing how to start hang- 
ing basket, 329; Basket especially designed 
for afternoon tea on the porch; Detail 
to show the amateur how to start the 
sandwich basket; A woven reed bottom- 
less plant jar with curved mat which 
covers the cement saucer, 330. 


Pottery, Glen Tor: One Woman’s Contri- 


bution to Practical Beauty—Glen Tor 
hanging lamps: dark blue pottery bowl 
and antique brass setting; Glen Tor tile 
in yellows and browns, 425; Desk and 
table lamps with yellow and green bowls: 
Herter shades in harmony; Glen Tor 
bracket lamps in group and single, 426. 


Queen of the Water Garden, The: By 


Charles Alma Byers—Water lilies, 314; 
This giant Victoria water lily is among 
the wonders of the aquatic world: the 
leaves will bear the weight of a child, if 
the load is evenly distributed, as proved 
by the photograph, 317; A close view of 
the Victoria Cruziana; A particularly at- 
tractive bit of water garden in which the 
leaves of the giant Victoria are surround- 
ed by the much smaller pads of the other 
water lilies, 318. 


Satyr, The Baby—Concrete garden seat 


made in the form of a mushroom, by Mrs. 
W. S. Hoyt, 324; A variation of the satyr 
sundial theme placed at the entrance to a 
vine-draped pergola; The laughing sun- 
dial; a charming garden feature designed 
by Mrs. Hoyt, in which a little satyr peeps 
out mischievously from the ivy garlands, 
325; Another view of the concrete sun- 
dial showing an interesting arrangement 
< wall, flower-beds, lattice and pillars, 
320. 


“School of Peace, The”’—A Garden— 


“Young Pan,” Janet Scudder, Sculptor: 
in the garden of the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position, 343; “Sun God and Pytheon,” 
Anna Coleman Ladd: in the garden of the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, 344; “Flying 
Cupid,” Janet Scudder: in the garden of 


the Panama-Pacific Exposition, 345; 













































































































































































“Wood Nymph,” Isidore Konti, Sculptor : 
in the garden of the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position, 346. 


Sculptors of the Southwest: Their Inspira- 
tion and Their Achievement—“Elfin 


Fountain,” by Maud Daggett, in the gar- 
den of Myron Hunt, Pasadena, Cal.; 
“Nymph,” designed for a fountain, by 


Julia Bracken Wendt, 151; The Goose 
Girl Fountain, Maud Daggett, Sculptor, 
152; Design for fountain, by A. Tannelli, 
154; “The Chief,” A. Sterling Calder, 
Sculptor, 155. 


Seats and Shelters, Formal and Fantastic— 
Rustic pergola porch of log bungalow: 
woods in background, 515; Informal log 
pergola partly screened by grape-vines ; 
Rustic garden seat with vine-grown wall 
in center, 516; A somewhat unusual settle 
firmly made of heavy twisted branches, 
with neat seat of slats; Park or garden 
settle with board seat, and curiously ar- 
ranged logs and branches in support, back 
and arms, 517. 


Sefiorita at the Gateway, The: Los Angeles: 
By Una Nixon Hopkins—Two illustra- 
tions of the new type of architecture Los 
Angeles is forming, showing low, broad 
and impressive homes of beauty and great 
convenience, 173; Euclayptus, peppers and 
rhus; bananas, palms and cactus grow 
with practically no attention; One of the 
many vine-clad gateways to large orange 
groves, 174; Nowhere in the world do 
flowers form so important a part of every 
architect’s plan of a beautiful home as in 
Los Angeles, 175; The lotus raises its 
mystic blossoms above the large leaves as 
contentedly as in the Mikado’s flowery 
kingdom; The water garden centers the 
interest and increases the beauty of the 
approach: in the patio plays a fountain, 
176; A California garden where the archi- 
tectural effect of steps, terraces and sum- 
— is softened by lavish planting, 
178. 


Shrubs for the Highways and Byways, 
Flowering—Thirteen illustrations, 163-171. 


Shrubs in the Springtime, Wild: By 
Eloise Roorbach—Nine illustrations, 26- 
34. 


Studio, The White Gate—The iron-bound 
Dutch door of the White Gate Studio, 
with its sheltering hood and trellised lad- 
der for roses to climb upon, 487; The 
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dooryard of the White Gate Studio with 
its old-fashioned settle and garden of twi- 
light fragrance, 488; Walls and roof cov- 
ered with beaver board, allowing the 
beams in the roof to show: the lower part 
of the walls papered with a golden-brown 
grass-cloth paper, the upper portion buff 
and the ceiling treated in the same way, 
489; The Dutch door with its iron knock- 
er, showing the old-fashioned settle close 
to the fireplace and its mate in the sunny 
garden outside; A window nook by the 
old fireplace, the oven being turned into a 
niche for books, 490. 





: The Picturesque Home of 
Otis Skinner—Otis Skinner in a pleasant 
corner of his garden at Bryn Mawr, Penn- 
sylvania, 563; Flight of stone steps, bor- 
dered by shrubs and leading to a row of 
poplars : one of the many charming “pic- 
tures” in Otis Skinner’s garden, 564; 
“Tawno Ker,” meaning “dear little home,” 
is the gypsy name of Otis Skinner’s 
house: the architect is Horace W. Sellers: 
the lower picture shows sheltered corner 
of porch and garden, 565; Living-room 
fireplace with open hearth and andirons. 
Colored tiles are used in the brick, and 
woodwork of frame, shelf and over-man- 
tel is white; the landscape was painted by 
Joseph Jefferson ; Old-fashioned dining 
room chimney-piece with raised hearth, 
grate and hobs: the over-mantel is low 
and in the center is a panel by the late 
Arthur Hoeber, 566. 


Theater, The Toy: By Peter Newton—The 


tea room, 36; The front elevation of the 
Toy Theater that is soon to be built in 
New York, 37; A group of buildings on 
the children’s street in New York: de- 
signed by Peter Newton, 38; Director’s 
study, 39; A corner of the playground; 
Boys’ room, 40; The history of magic: a 
mural decoration for the Toy Theater, 41. 


Trees for the Street and Garden, Fragrant, 


Blossoming—Linden in bud, 464; 
branch of linden in bloom, 465; Mountain 
ash in full bloom, 466. 


Walls of Your Home and the New Cover- 


ings for Them—Detail of a charming 
room in blue, green and white, showing 
the new decorative use of wall paper bor- 
ders about the windows, and repeated in 
rug and draperies, 367; A detail of a bed- 
room in white, pale green and rose; A 
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bedroom in which the dominant note is 
rose, 368; Interesting wall decoration for 
a modern dining room; A charming bed- 
room in gray, pale red and green, 369; A 
charming glimpse of a nursery is shown 
at the right, with one of the new decor- 
ated friezes which so delight children; A 
library in rich tones, 370. 


Warrior’s Metal in the Forge of Peace: 


America’s Wrought Iron that adds to 
Architectural Beauty—That the making 
of wrought iron is by no means a lost 
art in America today is proved by such 
work as this, from Samuel Yellin, of 
Philadelphia, 279; Wrought iron grille 
designed by Albert Kelsey, Architect ; De- 
tail of wrought iron gate that reveals an 
admirable handling of the metal, 280; De- 
tail of a beautifully wrought iron gate 
that would add to the charm of any estate, 
park or garden; Hardware of wrought 
iron designed by Cram, Goodhue and Fer- 
guson, Architects, 281; A wrought iron 
window grille by Grosvenor Atterbury 
that suggests in its rich, lacy pattern, the 
workmanship of the orient; A strong 
and graceful door plate of wrought iron, 
282; A gate in which wrought iron is 
used with an exquisite feeling for beauty 
of detail that belongs to true craftsman- 
ship, 283. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Wren, The House 








“Wave of Life, The”: By Lorado Taft: In 


the garden around the palace of fine arts 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, Cali- 
fornia. Frontispiece, opp. p. 339. 


Windows and Screens, Comfort and Effi- 


ciency in—Figure one: Corner of win- 
dow fitted with metal strips that prevent 
rattling and leakage of air, dust and noise 
into the room; Figure two: Vertical sec- 
tion through window showing weather 
strips on sash and frame and also on the 
meeting rails; Figure three: Vertical sec- 
tion through bottom of inward swinging 
casement window showing tight contact 
between metal weather strips when win- 
dow is closed; Figure four: Horizontal 
section through hinged portion of inward 
swinging casement, 136; Figure five: Ver- 
tical section through outward-swinging 
casement window with metal weather 
strips; Figure six: Corner of all-metal 
window screen of especially durable con- 
struction; Figure seven: Vertical section 
through window fitted with metal screen 
and weather strips, 137. 





An Appreciation: By 
Harvey Whipple—Detail of birch bark 
wren house, 404; Safe placing of a wren 
house on light rod, 406; Wren house built 
into a concrete post. 407. 















